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First Impressions of Hawaiian Birds 
BY H. W. HENSHAW 


(Concluded from page 125) 


HAVE dissected many of these Hawks, and in the stomach of only 
I one have I discovered the traces of birds. This individual had by some 
means caught two Akakanis. Nearly all the specimens examined had 
mice and small rats in the stomach. Large spiders, also, of an intro- 
duced species, are fast becoming a popular food with Io, and I have 
found the stomach of several individuals crammed with these insects. 

Whether in former times the natives entertained a superstitious regard 
for Io I do not know. It may well have been so, for today Io has 
not the slightest fear of man. He will sit upon a limb and dodge 
stone after stone with apparent unconcern, lazily flapping to another 
perch if the missiles come too close for comfort. As a result of his 
confiding disposition, poor Io is fast becoming rare, where formerly he 
used to be common. Under the mistaken impression that he means 
mischief to the chickens, Io is shot whenever seen. It would be 
unsafe to say that Ilo never molests poultry, but much inquiry among 
farmers and much observation of the habits of this Hawk justify me 
in stating that the damage to poultry from Io’s claws is exceedingly 
small. If it ever kills poultry, as doubtless it occasionally does, the 
damage is compensated a hundred times over in the immense numbers 
of mice and rats destroyed. It will be greatly for Hawaii’s interest if 
this Hawk is carefully protected. 

I have purposely left to the last the bird which I consider to be the 
most interesting of all Hawaiian birds, as it is the most numerous and 
most widely spread. This is Elepaio, a Flycatcher by birth and lineage, a 
Wren, Creeper and Flycatcher by habit and education. 

Most Hawaiian birds live in the deep forest or frequent the high trees, 
Thus the bird-lover who would make their acquaintance must pay a price. 
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He must seek them out and follow them, where wayfaring is hard and 
laborious, and not wholly unattended by danger. Not so with Elepaio. 
This little bird ranges from near sea-level far up on the mountain side, and 
everywhere he is common. He wears no coat of many and bright colors 
to make his feathers desirable in the eyes of royalty, but his sober tints of 
black, white and chestnut are so tastefully contrasted and so strikingly dis- 
played that among his green surroundings he presents a most charming 
picture. 

The first crunching step into the thicket elicits a sharp note of chal- 
lenge, and presently you are aware of a little bunch of chestnut, brown and 
white feathers swaying sidewise on an upright twig like a Marsh Wren, 
with his tail cocked at right angles with the body—this is Elepaio. Now 
Elepaio is very curious, and after calling out “e/epaio” once or twice in no 
uncertain tones that you may be sure of his identity, the little busybody 
proceeds to investigate you and your business. The birds, for by this time 
there are several gathered about you, will not hesitate to approach within 
two or three feet, and rest assured that before they leave they will be well 
informed as to your intentions. Once satisfied that you are to be trusted, 
they proceed to their own business as though unconscious of a strange 
presence. 

In the art of hunting insects of all kinds, Elepaio is past master, and in 
following his craft he unites the methods of several birds. He climbs the 
old tree-trunks, clinging to the sides like a Wren; now he seizes a twig 
with his strong claws, and for convenience of inspection hangs head down- 
ward like a Chickadee; now he creeps into the lichens out of sight, finally 
emerging many feet beyond to sweep up a flying insect with a snap of his 
bill, as if to assert his right to be called Flycatcher. As a matter of fact, 
Elepaio, despite his bristle- guarded bill and other flycatcher-like characters, 
is decidedly more of a Wren than a Flycatcher in habits, disposition and 
motions. 

Elepaio is of friendly disposition, and is never found save in pairs or 
several together, and more often than not in company with other species. 
Their hunting excursions extend from the topmost branches of the highest 
forest trees to the low shrubbery, and occasionally even to the very ground, 
where I have seen them hopping about like sparrows. Nine-tenths of their 
insect food are gleaned wren-like from the branches, so little of a catcher 
of flies is Elepaio. 

Elepaio shares with Omao that curious habit of lowering the wings by 
the side and tremulously shaking them as young birds are wont to do. 

Elepaio has a number of notes. A Song Sparrow-like chirp is its alarm 
note, as when it hears a strange noise. In addition, it has a sharp Fly- 
catcher-like whit which is its call-note proper, as any one may prove to his 
satisfaction by imitating it. 
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Its name, “Elepaio,” is the native interpretation of what the bird itself 
no doubt regards as its song. It is a loud, clear and insistent call, special 
emphasis being laid upon the second syllable. Heard from the forest depths 
it is pleasing, though we may call it a song only by courtesy and because 
the bird has nothing better to offer in the way of music. Elepaio’s nest is 
a beautiful structure of grass, mosses and lichens placed in the fork of a 
shrub, usually within twenty feet of the ground. It is the only Hawaiian 
woodland bird, the nest and eggs of which are well known. 


From Wilson's “ Aves Hawaiiensis * 


OU (Psittacirostra psittacea). See page 123 


In the life history of Hawaiian birds there is at present a great gap. 
Next to nothing is known of their nests, nesting habits and eggs. The 
reasons are not far to seek: The forests are high and so dense is the 
undergrowth that, however bright the sun, its rays penetrate but feebly 
into the deep forest recesses, which, in consequence, are but feebly lighted. 
Moreover, the lower levels are cold and damp as compared with the upper 
heights, and hence are not at all suitable for nesting sites. Except Elepaio, 
probably no Hawaiian woodland bird builds its nest low down save in very 
exceptional cases. 

When nests are visible, as they often are, they are far up in the trees 
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and on the outer extremities of the branches, where they are inaccessible to 
all save creatures with wings. Moreover, a dense covering of mosses, 
lichens, ferns and shrubs envelops all the limbs, and in them a multitude 
of nests may be hidden and no one be any the wiser. More than once I 
have seen birds whose nests are yet unknown, with nest material in bill; 
but, as it happens, they have each time been on their way to distant trees, 
and one must possess wings to follow a bird through such a tangle where 
the sight is restricted to a few square yards. It will be long, therefore, ere 
much is known of the inner life of Hawaiian birds. 

There is one characteristic of the woodland birds of Hawaii which is 
sO unique as to deserve brief mention. I allude to the powerful musk-like, 
but not unpleasant, odor which attaches to the feathers of most of them. 
Perhaps this odor is more marked in Ou than in any other species. It is 
so strong in this species that I am sure I have detected it from living birds 
when near by on low trees, although my sense of smell is anything but 
acute. In a freshly killed specimen this odor is simply overpowering, and 
is much stronger in the early morning than later in the day. At first I 
thought it probable that the scent was connected with the oil with which 
the birds dress their feathers, which, in a climate so wet as this, must be 
used often and in unusual quantities. However, I have been able to detect 
only a slight odor from this oil when freshly squeezed from the oil-gland. 

If this characteristic odor originated after the ancestors of the present 
species reached the islands, and if it is in any way beneficial to its possessors, 
it seems singular that it should not be shared by all the woodland species 
whose habits are analogous. Several species are, however, wholly without 
it. It is possible, as I believe Mr. Perkins has suggested, that what at 
first seems to be of trivial significance may be found to have a deeper mean- 
ing, and that this odor may point to the ancestry and to the ancestral home 
of some of the island birds. As the American Coerebidz, according to Dr. 
Gadow, are the most likely group from which the Island Drepanidide are 
derived, it would be most interesting to discover if the plumage of any of 
the former have the same characteristic scent. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Oo, Omao and Elepaio are believed by Dr. 
Gadow to have a non-American origin and not to be Drepanine. It is 
significant that the feathers of these species, together with Io, do not 
possess the peculiar odor which is shared, I believe, by all the Island 
Drepanine forms, certainly by all of them resident upon the Island of 
Hawaii. 

I have alluded above to the songs of Hawaiian birds. In common with 
a widespread belief, I had expected to find little music in Hawaiian woods, 
and I was greatly surprised. Certain species of Hawaiian birds, it is true, 
sing rarely. Thus, though I have seen perhaps a hundred individuals of 
Akialoa (Hem. obscurus), 1 have yet to hear its song, and the same is true 
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of the Oreomyza mana. The songs of certain other species, as the Amikihi 
(Himatione virens), are short and feeble. Though pleasant to the ear, 
they cannot take high rank in the scale of bird music. There are other 
species whose songs are both sweet and melodious, like the Ou. Then 
there are others again, like the liwi and the Akakani, which sing the year 
through, and at certain seasons are the most persistent singers I have ever 
heard. The latter, especially, is notable for singing when it is through 


From Wilson's " Aves Hawaiiensis’ 


ILWI (Hemignathus procerus) 


feeding, and it has assembled in small colonies in the tree-tops for its 
midday siesta. At such times most species are silent. But the Akakani 
sings itself to sleep with a soft, delightful lullaby to which the gentle rustle 
of the tree-tops forms a fitting accompaniment. The liwi has a variety 
of notes, most of which are sweet and pleasing. But where birds give so 
freely of their songs as do the Iiwi and the Akakani, surely we may delight 
in their spontaneousness and not be over-critical as to the quality. 

In conclusion, a word may be added as to the future of the Hawaiian 
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birds. As is well known, several island birds are already extinct, especially 
upon Oahu, which has been extensively deforested. Upon Hawaii the 
Noho (Pennula ecaudata) has been extinct for years, having been extermi- 
nated by the domestic cat run wild. Had any of the wingless Rails been 
fortunate enough to survive the inroads of Tabby, it would only have been 
to meet their fate from the mongoose, which spares no living thing it 
can reach. 

The Namo has been exterminated for its feathers, and the Oo must 
soon share the same fate. The native Duck (Anas wyvilliana) and the 
Gallinule upon the Island of Hawaii are rapidly diminishing under the 
never-ceasing attacks of the mongoose. The Puffin and the Petrel are 
sharing the same fate, and the native Goose is in danger, though likely to 
maintain itself for some time to come. 

The above birds have become, or are becoming, extinct from known 
causes, but some species have died out for no assignable reason. The 
Chetoptila angustipluma is a case in point. ‘Though said to be rare in the 
time of Peale and Pickering, both naturalists saw it, and we may be sure 
that for many years subsequent to the visits of these men no change what- 
ever occurred in the forests. Yet from their day till now the bird has never 
been seen, and the natives do not know it even by name. The cause of 
its extinction will probably ever remain one of Nature’s own secrets. 

In connection with the future of Hawaiian birds, it is not to be over- 
looked that upon all the islands the forest is diminishing, owing to the 
devastations of cattle and the ax of the settler, and the birds living in the 
deforested tracks must either die or be forced into the untouched areas, 
where soon a sharp struggle for existence must begin. 

Some species, like the Alala (Corwus tropicus), are restricted to certain 
areas beyond which they seem never to attempt to pass. In the case of 
the Crow, the sole reason appears to be that, having first attained a foot- 
hold in a cumparatively dry district, the birds are unwilling or unable to 
encounter a moister climate, even though the windward forests adjoin 
their own and abound with suitable food. 

Viridonia furnishes a still more remarkable instance of restricted habitat. 
This, one of the rarest of Hawaiian birds, is confined to a forest area a 
few miles square, and is absolutely unknown outside its own little kingdom. 

That extensive deforestation should have a marked effect upon Hawaiian 
birds, wholly unused as they are to competition of any kind, is what we 
might expect; but there remains to be recorded a still more remarkable 
fact indicative of the singular sensitiveness of Hawaiian birds to change. 
Large sections of forest land on Hawaii that have been but slightly inter- 
fered with by man, and that are nearly as dense and impenetrable as they 
ever were, have been almost wholly abandoned by birds within the last ten 
years. For this abandonment no reasonable explanation suggests itself. 
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The natural presumption would be that the birds, disliking even the 
semblance of interference, have simply moved into adjoining tracts. Such 
may be the explanation here. But bearing in mind the unaccountable 
extinction of some Hawaiian species and of the intense habit of localiza- 
tion of nearly all surviving species, it is not wholly improbable that large 
numbers of the dwellers in such tracts have succumbed to changes so slight 
that hardier mainland birds would scarcely have noticed them at all, or 
would have readily adjusted themselves to them. 

For species like the liwi and the Akakani there is much hope. These 
nectar-loving birds are accustomed to follow the flowering of the ohias 
from tract to tract and from lower to higher levels, and so long as consid- 
erable areas of this tree remain it is probable that these beautiful and 
interesting birds will survive. 

The Ou, too, seems to be something of a wanderer, owing, no doubt, 
to the wide distribution of the ieie vine and its irregular time of flowering 
and seeding. This fine bird also may be expected long to survive. But 
there is no such favorable outlook for the bulk of the Hawaiian birds. 
Developed under conditions the most unusual and peculiar, each within 
its own chosen and restricted sphere, changes of any sort, and competition, 
however weak, are likely to find them unprepared and, in the light of their 
past history, are almost sure to prove disastrous. Like the Hawaiian race, 
they will probably disappear rapidly, leaving behind as tokens of their exis- 
tence a few dried skins in museums and some meager pages of life histories. 


A FAMILY OF YOUNG SCREECH OWLS 
Natives of Bronx Park, New York City. Photographed by C. William Beebe 


A Chebec’s Second Brood 


BY RALPH HOFFMANN 


HEN we reached Alstead, on July 3, 1901, a pair of Chebecs, or 
\ \ Least Flycatchers, were busy in some apple trees in front of a 
piazza where we spent much of the day. The pair made quiet 
but constant journeys through the branches, and the trips ended so often 
in one particular crotch that it did not take long to “mark down” the 
nest. The four young birds already showed as a bunch of gray down 
above the rim. Three days later they had left the nest, and for over a 
week they sat close together in one or another of the half-dozen trees 
which constituted their parents’ hunting ground. The empty nest was 
now taken down and given a place in our collection. When the young 
had been out two days, and were being fed constantly by the male, I 
saw the female fly to the empty crotch, where the old nest had been. 
In a moment she repeated her visit, and when I walked to the tree, I 
saw the skeleton of a new nest already completed. Two days later the 
nest was finished. It was interesting to note that the beginning of the 
new series of instinctive acts involved in raising a second brood did not 
destroy the force of the last series, for when the nest was finished the 
female returned to help the male feed the first brood. 

While the little Chebec was brooding on the three eggs which con- 
stituted her second clutch, we had been experimenting with Professor 
Herrick’s new method of bird study, taking Cedarbirds for our first sub- 
ject. We had cut from a maple the twig on which a nest contain- 
ing young was placed, and had fixed it on some upright posts about four 
feet from the ground, and very near the piazza. For ten days the prog- 
ress of the young Cedarbirds, and the actions of the parents, the feed- 
ing by regurgitation, and the cleaning of the nest, had been a source of 
hourly interest to a large number of observers, and we had at last the 
satisfaction of standing by when all four young ones were encouraged by 
their parents into the shelter of the neighboring trees. 

On August 6, the three young Chebecs were about a-week old; 
they were well covered with down and their feather tubes were begin 1ing 
to burst. I ventured, therefore, to repeat with them the experiment 
which had been so successful in the case of the Cedarbirds. As the 
limbs on which the nest rested were too large to cut down, I spliced 
another crotch to a long pole and after fixing the nest into’ the new 
crotch, leaned the pole against the branches of the tree, so that the nest 
with the young came just below the old site. In a few moments, the 
old bird was feeding the young in the new site. Then, by cutting off 
successive pieces from the lower end of the pole, I lowered the nest to 
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the desired height. I am thus explicit because, in this case, I did what 
Professor Herrick did not do, i. e., alter the immediate surroundings of 
the nest, and this alteration may have affected the result. All the morn- 
ing an interested group watched the little Chebec, and marveled at her 
activity. For it soon became evident that the female alone was bringing 
up the second brood. The male may have strayed off with the first 
brood; at any rate only one bird busied herself with these three young 
ones. She was not able to economize time as the Cedarbirds had done, by 
bringing a square meal for all at one trip; she brought each separate insect 
as fast as she caught it. Often she was back again within half a minute, 
and in one period of fifteen minutes, she made twelve trips to the nest. 

When night came, I was disturbed to find that the little bird was 
apparently not intending to brood the young. Even when it was quite 
dark, I found that they were not covered by her. Whether this was 
because of the new crotch, I do not know. I am now convinced that 
the proper way to meet such a contingency would be to return the nest 
at once to the old site. This I have since done in cases where the old 
birds either could not find the new site or did not choose to come to it. 
That evening, however, thinking that the old bird knew what she was 
about, I left the nest in its new site. In the night a violent thunder- 
storm came up, and before I could get the birds into shelter one had 
already died. I kept the others warm, and the next morning fed them 
with flies, learning incidentally some interesting facts about the available 
stimuli for making young birds open their mouths. When the storm 
passed, I replaced the nest and had the satisfaction of seeing the old bird 
return to feed the survivors. If the nest had been a mile from my 
house, as it easily might have been, I could not have reached it in time 
to save any of the birds. 

I have been led to give the above details, partly because several of 
the circumstances connected with the rearing of this second brood are 
interesting. My particular object in telling the story, however, is to warn 
any one who thinks of trying Professor Herrick’s method against a 
danger, of which he, I believe, does not speak. The danger to young 
birds from violent thunderstorms must, under any circumstances, be great, 
but the birds should certainly have the benefit of as much shelter as pos- 
sible, and the old site will, from the nature of things, be more leafy than 
the new one which we choose. I have, in another instance, nailed a 
Vireo’s nest into the tree again, when a storm threatened, and I suggest 
that this plan should be promptly resorted to whenever the old birds are 
slow to take to the new site. Professor Herrick’s warning against keep- 
ing the old birds too long from the nest gains strength when we remem- 
ber how often the young Chebecs were fed. A long fast probably lessens 
their power of resistance more than that of other species. 
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The advantages which Professor Herrick’s method of bird study offers 
are obvious. It would have been almost impossible for a class of students 
to become as intimate with Cedarbirds as we became by any other 
method; every characteristic action, every posture, almost, is impressed on 
our minds. My experience with the Chebec, however, forces me to the 
conviction that the method of controlling the nesting-site, of moving it, 
in other words, for the purpose of study and of photography from the 
position which the bird has selected, is one which may, in careless hands, 
be productive of a great amount of injury. I believe that only a trained 
naturalist should use the method. Even he will probably have to buy a 
little costly experience, but if he is animated by genuine love for the indi- 
vidual bird, he will learn to guard against the dangers from heat, rain, 
and desertion. It is emphatically not a method to be recommended to 
the general public. 


A MUCH TRAVELED HERON 


An immature European Heron (Ardea cinerea) which flew aboard the steamship Glencartney about 
205 miles southwest of Cape Cormorin, at the southern extremity of India, and was brought 
to the New York Zodélogical Society. Photographed by C. William Beebe 


For Teachers and Students 


Birds and Seasons 


SIXTH SERIES 


ITH this issue of BiRD-LORE the series of papers on ‘Birds and 

\ \ Seasons’ is concluded. That it has been of assistance to field 

students their numerous and cordial expressions of appreciation 

assure us. The idea of a definite plan of study has also found favor 

and the editor is encouraged to follow these papers on ‘Birds and Sea- 

sons’ by a series of articles on the families of Passerine birds. The 

chief aim of these articles, which will be fully illustrated, will be to aid 

the student in identifying birds in nature, but information will be given 

for those who desire to know at least the main points of structure on 
which families are based. F. M. C. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 


By RALPH HOFFMANN 


The first of October is the height of the fall migration. The woods 
and dry country lanes are now full of restless bands, which seem to any 
one who has become familiar with the order of arrival which birds keep 
in spring, to be made up of strange companions. The Yellow Palm 
and the Blackpoll Warblers, birds which in May could only accident- 
ally overlap, are now encountered day after day together. In the grassy 
swamps, Sparrows, chiefly Song and Swamp, are swarming by the hun- 
dreds. A trained eye may detect among them on some fortunate day 
the more elegant form and markings of a Lincoln’s Finch. 

About the twentieth of the month the last regular migrants arrive, 
the Fox Sparrow, the Tree Sparrow and the Shrike. About the same 
time all but the hardiest of the summer birds, and the earlier migrants 
take their departure. The Sparrows in the weedy fields, the Yellow- 
rumps in the now leafless thickets, a White-throat or a few lingering 
Blackbirds, how one treasures the sight of these familiar birds! We 
follow the last Bluebird as we did the first, knowing that a weary 
interval may divide us from another sight of his warm blue. Even 
in November, the warm sunshine occasionally tempts these birds to 
linger on till some severe storm covers the earth with the first snow, and 
we come down to winter fare. 
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BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-Lore for Dec., 1900, p. 183. 

Departures of Summer Residents in October and November.—October 10, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Pine Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Indigo bird, House Wren; 
October 15, Carolina Rail, Virginia Rail; October 20, Chewink, Brown Thrasher, Cat- 
bird, Vesper Sparrow, Phoebe, Meadow Lark; October 31, Bluebird; November 5, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow, Cowbird, Bronzed Grackle; November 
10, Cedarbird; November 15, Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow; November 20, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Kingfisher. 

Arrivals and Departures of Migrants in October and November.— October 1-20, 
White-crowned Sparrow; October 1-November 5, Hermit Thrush; October 21—-December 
1, Fox Sparrow; October 21, Tree Sparrow, Northern Shrike; October-November, Pine 
Finch, Ipswich Sparrow; November, Snow Bunting, Red Crossbills, White-winged 
Crossbill,* Pine Grosbeak,* Redpoll Linnet.* 


* Very irregular and commonly absent. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


October is a month of falling leaves and departing birds. Some time 
during the month the first “hard” frost may be expected, and doubtless 
during the entire year no other one event exercises so marked an influence 
on the character of our bird-life. In a night, as it were, the season 
passes from ripe maturity to old age, and the limp, sodden foliage of the 


less hardy plants is no less evident to the flower lover than is the absence 
of previously abundant birds to the ornithologist. The reason is obvious. 
The low temperature has not only robbed most insectivorous birds of 
their food but has deprived the arboreal species of the protection of leaf- 
hung branches. 

This marks the end of the Warbler migration, and for the rest of 
the season Sparrows will be the common birds, frequenting weed and 
stubble fields. The length of their stay is largely dependent on the char- 
acter of the weather, many species, as we have seen, lingering, under 
favorable conditions, until December. 

October shows a further development of the second song period. 
Song, White-throated and Fox Sparrows, Phoebes, and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets may always be heard singing fairly full-voiced performances 
during the month. 

One may now also look for the diurnal migrations of Hawks and 
Crows, which, here, fly from northeast to southwest, and, a little later, 
the gathering of Grackles in enormous flocks, is characteristic of the 
season. 

BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-Lore for Dec., 1900, p. 184. 
Summer Residents Leaving for the South.—October 1-10, Black-crowned Night 
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Heron, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Chimney Swift, Least Flycatcher, 
Bobolink, Grasshopper Sparrow, Indigo Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, Barn Swallow, Cliff 
Swallow, Bank Swallow, White-eyed Vireo, Black-and-White Warbler, Redstart, Oven- 
bird, Wood Thrush; 10-20, Spotted Sandpiper, Whippoorwill, Nighthawk, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Maryland Yellow-throat, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
House Wren, Brown Thrasher, Catbird ; 20-31, Phoebe, Towhee, Tree Swallow ; 
November 1—, Wood Duck, Great Blue Heron, American Bittern, Woodcock, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Kingfisher, Red-winged Blackbird, Purple Grackle, Cowbird, Vesper Spar- 
row, Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow. 

Migrants Arriving from the North — October 1-15, Loon, Pintail, Mallard, Canada 
Goose, Bronzed Grackle, Rusty Blackbird, American Pipit, Hermit Thrush, Fox Spar- 
row; 15-31, Horned Lark, Pine Finch, Tree Sparrow, Snowflake, Redpoll, Northern 
Shrike 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


By WITMER STONE 


October and November cover the close of the autumnal migration and 
the return of bird-life to the period of winter quiescence. In the early 
days of October we frequently see a large number of the species which 
characterize the migratory waves of the preceding month, but these are 
for the most part stragglers, and it is the more hardy species which are 
most conspicuous in the crisp days of autumn, particularly the great 
flocks of White-throated Sparrows, Purple Finches, Goldfinches, Black- 
birds and Robins; and their frequent call-notes and chirpings form quite 
a contrast to the languid silent days of late summer. 

By November 1 bird-life is reduced almost to’ its winter level and the 
few migrants that linger with us are those which may be looked for even 
in midwinter in favorable seasons. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-Lore for Dec., 1900, p. 185. 

Departure of Summer Residents.—October 1-15, Green Heron, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Whippoorwill, Nighthawk, Indigobird, Rose-breasted 
Giosbeak, Yellow-winged Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, White-eyed Vireo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Black-and-White Warbler, Redstart, Ovenbird, Wood Thrush; October 16-31, 
Phoebe, Towhee, Maryland Yellow-throat, Tree Swallow, Marsh Wren, House Wren, 
Thrasher, Catbird; November 1-15, Field Sparrow,* Chipping Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, 
Cowbird, Kingfisher, Purple Grackle, Red-winged Blackbird. 


* Usually. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR OBERLIN, OHIO 


By LYNDS JONES 


However capricious and inclement September weather may be, October 
may be counted upon to furnish a fair share of bright, warm days. The 
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month may open frosty for the purpose of making excuse to close like 
August, or it may open truly summer-like and close in a flurry of snow. 
There are not seldom a few days of cold rainy weather near the tenth 
followed by as fine an Indian summer as heart could desire. Whatever 
the weather may be, some birds are certain to move southward during the 
first ten days, and others are as certain to leave us during the last ten 
days, but the exact time in either casejcannot be foretold, because the 
weather cannot be foretold. During this month, weather is a prime 
factor in the movements of the birds. 

November is pretty certain to bring us the first snow of any conse- 
quence. It rarely comes before the last week, or if it does come earlier 
the month is pretty certain to close in brown apparel because of the rains 
which follow. We may have snow during the first week, to be sure, 
but if so it soon disappears, and is a forecast of a warm December. The 
weather is seldom severe, the temperature rarely falling as low as 20°. 
Of course the birds are greatly influenced by November weather. The 
snow storm of the last week drives nearly all of the strictly migratory 
species south and greatly reduces the numbers of many that remain dur- 
ing the winter, but it is rarely severe enough to bring us many of the more 
hardy northern birds which spend January with us. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-Lore for Dec., 1900, p. 186. 

Arrivals in October.—1-15, Junco, Purple Finch, Rusty Blackbird, Brown Creeper, 
Mallard; 15-30, Tree Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, American Pipit, Hermit Thrush, Green- 
winged Teal, Horned Grebe, Loon. 

Departures in October.—1-10, Wood Duck, American Coot, American Woodcock, 
Phoebe, Swamp Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Palm Warbler, 
Catbird; 10-20, Green-winged Teal, Green Heron, Sora, Chimney Swift, Greater Yel- 
low-legs, Yellow-legs, Cowbird, Field Sparrow, Towhee; 20-31, Turkey Vulture, 
Belted Kingfisher (bulk), Bronzed Grackle (bulk), Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Hermit 
Thrush, Robin (bulk), Bluebird (bulk). 

Arrivals in November.—1-10, Northern Shrike, American Scaup Duck, Buffle- 
head, Hooded Merganser, Ruddy Duck. 

Departures in November.—1-10, American Scaup Duck, Buflehead, Vesper Spar- 
row, White-throated Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch; 10-20, Kill- 
deer, Pied-billed Grebe, Fox Sparrow, American Pipit; 20-30, Mallard, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Junco (bulk), Rusty Blackbird (bulk), Ruddy Duck, Song Sparrow (bulk), 
Mourning Dove (bulk), Meadowlark (bulk). 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO), ILLINOIS* 
By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 

The outward manifestations of an August day, with its dry and 

parched fields, its cicada sounds and worm-eaten foliage—the dog-days 


* Owing to the editor's absence this article was omitted from the August issue of BIRD-LORE. 
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of old, recurring with each successive year — contribute little in their 
way that is enthusing to one’s ardor for a more or less protracted study 
of the bird-life then surrounding us. 

It is in the main a period of disappointments. The molting season, 
but fairly begun the preceding July, is carried more into completion dur- 
ing this month, with the result that the first two weeks of August find 
many of our birds in a sadly dilapidated condition; though it is not un- 
usual, even then, to see the Red-eyed Vireo, in rather scant attire, 
caring for a brood of its own, having been debarred from this obligation, 
through the several weary weeks just passed, by acting in a similar ca- 
pacity for that bulky parasite the Cowbird, presenting in the meantime 
a most pathetic picture. 

The last two weeks of this month are much more musical than the 
first, which are mainly devoid of interest aside from the early arrival of 
several of our warblers, who pass through almost unheralded at this par- 
ticular time of the year. 

September gives us a taste of May over again; yet, after all, it is like 
a cake that has been largely deprived of its frosting and sugared plums; 
though, on the whole, very palatable as it is wholesome. 

We miss, however, the sweet vocal strains, and are comforted chiefly 
by the sight of many birds, which, alternating with the weather, seem 
to come by fits and starts. The woods may fairly swarm with them 
from bramble to tree-top tomorrow and be comparatively tenantless the 
day following. A rapid change in climatic conditions, a fall in tempera- 
ture, is usually followed shortly afterward by its attendant bird-wave. 

The first two weeks of September should be very busy ones for the 
energetic student of birds, and clever indeed is he who can accurately 
identify all that he sees. Many of our transient visitors come to us then 
in a poorly developed, if not greatly modified, dress, and we must rely 
largely upon certain ineffaceable markings in order to correctly name them. 
It, too, is the month of Warblers and the smaller Thrushes, which finally 
gives way, as the season advances, to that of the Sparrow hosts. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


Late summer and early fall transients and winter visitants, near Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 
from data collected during the past eight years, earliest dates of arrival being given: 

(For permanent winter visitant and summer resident species see Birp-Lore, Dec. 
1900, p. 187, and June, 1901, p. 104.) 

July 4, Black Tern; July 16, Solitary Sandpiper; July 28, Orange-crowned War- 
bler; July 29, Tennessee Warbler; July 30, Yellow-legs; Aug. 3, Great Biue Heron; 
Aug. 4, Least Sandpiper; Aug. 9, Broad-winged Hawk; Aug. 11, Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, Blue-headed Vireo and Black-and-White Warbler; Aug. 12, Pectoral Sand- 
piper, Magnolia and Blackburnian Warblers; Aug. 13, Bay-breasted Warbler; Aug. 
14, Connecticut Warbler; Aug. 15, Canadian Warbler; Aug. 16, Golden-winged and 
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Wilson’s Warblers, Red-breasted Nuthatch (?) and Olive-backed Thrush; Aug. 17, 
Mourning Warbler; Aug. 20, Nashville Warbler; Aug. 21, Philadelphia Vireo; Aug. 
22, Black-throated Green Warbler; Aug. 23, Blackpoll Warbler; Aug. 25, Purple 
Finch, Parula and Black-throated Blue Warblers and Water-Thrush; Aug. 26, Wil- 
son’s Willow and Gray-cheeked Thrushes; Aug. 30, Slate-colored Junco;* Sept. 2, 
Swamp Sparrow; Sept. 3, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher; Sept. 4, Blue-winged Teal, Spar- 
row-Hawk (latter recently added to summer resident list) and Palm Warbler; Sept. 6, 
Horned Grebe (?); Sept. 7, American Coot and Osprey; Sept. 8, Le Conte’s Sparrow 
and Cape May Warbler; Sept. 9, Winter Wren and Ruby-crowned Kinglet;** Sept. 
10, American Golden Plover; Sept. 11, Lincoln’s Sparrow; Sept. 12, Rusty Blackbird ;** 
Sept. 13, White-throated Sparrow; Sept. 14, Sapsucker and Hermit Thrush; Sept. 15, 
Brown Creeper;** Sept. 17, Sharp-shinned and Pigeon Hawks, Grinnell’s (?) Water 
Thrush; Sept. 18, Wilson’s Snipe and Pine Siskin (?); Sept. 19, Golden-crowned King- 
let; Sept. 20, Greater Yellow-legs; Sept. 22, Fox Sparrow; Sept. 24, Black-bellied Plo- 
ver and Lapland Longspur (?);* Sept. 25, Mallard, Green-winged Teal and Myrtle 
Warbler; Sept. 30, American Pipit. 

Latest dates of departure, for August and September, of transient and summer-resi- 
dent species, from data collected near Glen Ellyn, Illinois, during the past eight 
years: 

(For migrant species during February and March, and April and May, see February 
and April Nos. of Birp-Lore, pp. 27 and 66, respectively.) 

Aug. 13, Chipping Sparrow;t Aug. 16, Yellow-breasted Chat;t Aug. 17, Mourn- 
ing Warbler; Aug. 19, Least Sandpiper and Cerulean Warbler; Aug. 20, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher; Aug. 27, Acadian Flycatcher; Aug. 30, Green Heron; Sept. 1, Barn 
Swallow, White-rumped Shrike, and Blue-winged Yellow Warbler; Sept. 3, Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, Bank Swallow and Wilson’s Thrush; Sept. 4, Baltimore Oriole; 
Sept. 5, Black Tern and Dickcissel; Sept. 6, Horned Grebe (?), Great Blue Heron, 
Kingbird and Yellow Warbler; Sept. 7, Osprey; Sept. 8, Tree Swallow and Cape May 
Warbler; Sept. 10, Cowbird and Warbling Vireo; Sept. 11, Bartramian Sandpiper; 
Sept. 12, Sparrow Hawk; Sept. 13, Grasshopper Sparrow; Sept. 15, Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher (?); Sept. 16, King Rail and Eave Swallow; Sept. 17, Grinnell’s (?) Water 
Thrush and Willow Thrush; Sept. 18, American Woodcock, Yellow-legs and Crested 
Flycatcher; Sept. 19, Traill’s Flycatcher; Sept. 20, Greater Yellow-legs, Scarlet Tanager 
and Yellow-throated Vireo; Sept. 21, Wilson’s Warbler; Sept. 22, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Indigo Bird, Blackburnian, Connecticut and Canadian Warblers and Wood 
Thrush; Sept. 23, Wood Pewee and Martin (?); Sept. 24, Black-bellied Plover and Least 
Flycatcher; Sept. 24, Pectoral and Spotted Sandpipers; Cedarbird** and Golden- 
winged Warbler; Sept. 26, Henslow’s Sparrow and Chestnut-sided Warbler; Sept. 27, 
Blue-winged Teal; Rose-breasted Grosbeak; Philadelphia Vireo, Black-and-White and 
Blackpoll Warblers; Sept. 28, Sharp-shinned Hawk; Sept. 29, Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
and Chimney Swift; Sept. 30, Ovenbird. 


* Regular winter visitant. ** Irregular winter visitant. + Doubtless occurred later. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO), ILLINOIS 


By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 


The opening days of October are perhaps easily characterized by the 
marked disappearance of many of our strictly insectivorous birds. A few 
may linger still, or until some time after the first fall frosts have set in, 
yet it is equally apparent to us then that they fail to lend much character 
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to our bird-life, or such as the seed eaters, or Sparrows, are now doing, 
during these and the succeeding Indian summer days, so shortly to 
follow. 

From a few, at first, the Tree Sparrows gradually become more numer- 
ous, and, as the bracing days of late October finally give way to the 
sharper nights and mornings of cooler November, it is found they are 
not lacking in suitable places. Yet, as a species, they cannot be regarded 
as common until the wintry days of December have actually come to stay; 
though their exact status in this one particular does seem to vary with 
the seasons. 

The first week in October, with us, usually finds the Juncos and 
Peabodies plentiful, and associated with them is a fair sprinkling of Fox 
Sparrows, the whole constituting a jolly lot. 

Our mixed hazel and blackberry, cornel and wild crab thickets are then 
the much-frequented resorts of the Sparrow kind, and if one finds music 
in the constant scratching among the rustling leaves and the almost in- 
cessant clatter of vocal sounds emanating from such surroundings he should 
not fail to visit them at this most opportune time of the year. 

The Ambrosia, or ragweed, thickets, too, also afford them capital 
retreats, as one is almost sure of finding there a mixed assemblage of the 
species just mentioned. 

There are years when the Pine Siskins first visit us in one immense 


flock, with little bands from the main body scouring the country here 
and there; and it is then that the heavily seed-laden tops of the ragweed 
offer them the greatest of attractions. 

A few notes pertaining to the fields and the foraging habits of the 
Rough-legged Hawks might be as readily appended here, but, with these, 
we doubtless are rather convinced by this time that our seasonal cycle of 
bird-life experiences has practically and happily approached its completion. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birnp-Lore for Dec., 1900, p. 187. 

Late fall and early winter arrivals at Glen Ellyn, showing earliest recorded 
dates: 

October 2, Nelson’s and White-crowned Sparrows; Oct. 4, Tree Sparrow;* Oct. 12, 
Ring-necked Duck and American Rough-legged Hawk;* Oct. 17, Canada Goose ;** 
Oct. 23, Lesser Scaup Duck; Oct. 24, Northern Shrike;* Oct. 31, American Crossbill; 
Nov. 6, Shoveller Duck and Redpoll Linnet;** Nov. 19, Tufted Titmouse; Dec. 11, 
Short-eared Owl.*{ 

Late fall and early winter departures at Glen Ellyn, showing latest recorded dates, 
from data collected during the past eight years: 

October 1, Black-crowned Night Heron, Parula Warbler and Water Thrush; Oct. 2, 
Nelson’s Sparrow and Maryland Yellow-throat; Oct. 4, American Coot, Broad-winged 
Hawk, Field Sparrow and Bay-breasted Warbler; Oct. 5, Red-eyed Vireo and Amer- 


* Regular winter visitant. ** Irregular winter visitant. t Doubtless occurred earlier. 
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ican Redstart; Oct. 6, Solitary Sandpiper, LeConte’s Sparrow, Phoebe, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher and Alice’s Thrush; Oct. 7, Orange-crowned Warbler; Oct. 9, Marsh Hawk, 
Bobolink, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Solitary Vireo, House Wren, Nashville (?), Tennessee and 
Magnolia Warblers; Oct. 10, Long-billed Marsh Wren and Black-throated Blue War- 
bler; Oct. 12, Sapsucker and Black-throated Green Warbler; Oct. 14, Nighthawk; 
Oct. 16, Pigeon Hawk and Hermit Thrush; Oct. 17, Carolina Rail and Short-billed 
Marsh Wren; Oct. 18, Golden Plover, American Pipit and Palm Warbler; Oct. 19, 
Green-winged Teal and American Bittern; Oct. 20, Savanna Sparrow; Oct. 21, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo and White-crowned Sparrow; Oct. 22, Killdeer Plover; 
Oct. 24, Swamp Sparrow and Olive-backed Thrush; Oct. 25, Grass Finch; Oct. 27, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet** and Myrtle Warbler; Oct. 31, Brown Creeper** and Red- 
breasted Nuthatch; Nov. 1, Chewink; Nov. 2, Purple Finch and Song Sparrow; Nov. 4, 
Pied-billed Grebe, Lesser Scaup Duck and Wilson’s Snipe; Nov. 6, Shoveller Duck 
and Red-headed Woodpecker ;** Nov. 7, White-throated and Fox Sparrows and Winter 
Wren; Nov. 13, American Crossbill; Nov. 15, Meadowlark,** Rusty Blackbird,** 
Bronzed Grackle and Redpoll Linnet;** Nov. 18, Bluebird; Nov. 19, Belted Kingfisher, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Tufted Titmouse and American Robin;** Nov. 26, Mallard; 
Nov. 29, Ring-necked Duck and Pine Siskin; Dec. 11, Golden-crowned Kinglet;** 
Dec. 12, Canada Goose;** Dec. 17, Flicker.** 


** Irregular winter visitant. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S STUDY 


Migration.—Note the relation between temperature and the dates of departure of 
birds for the south. What summer residents remain until November? Are the indi- 
viduals of these species probably those that were with us during the summer or birds 
from farther north? Compare the birds of November with those of March. What is 
the reason for the similarity in the bird-life of the two months? When possible, note 
the age, whether immature or adult, of the migrants observed. What evidences of 
migration by day are now observed? Do any birds regularly resort to winter roosts in 
your vicinity? When are these roosts formed ? 

Food.—Note the change in the food of many species at this season. What usually 
insectivorous birds now feed upon berries? Observe the relation between and the nature 
of a migrant bird’s food and the date of its departure. Note especially whether any 
birds store food. Does it follow that the same individual which stores food will remain 
to devour it later in the year? 

Song.— What species sing at this season? Are the individuals heard singing 
believed to be adults or birds reared the preceding summer? What birds have call- 
notes largely restricted to this season? What are the probable reasons for such restriction ? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S READING 


Thoreau: ‘Autumn,’ ‘ Autumnal Tints’ in ‘ Excursions.’ Burroughs: ‘Autumn 
Tides’ and ‘An October Abroad’ in ‘Winter Sunshine.’ Torrey: ‘A November 
Chronicle’ in ‘A Rambler’s Lease.’ Flagg: ‘October’ and ‘November’ in ‘A Year 
With the Birds.’ Bolles: ‘At the North of Bearcamp Water.’ Wright: ‘The Loom 
of Autumn’ in ‘The Friendship of Nature.’ Crocket: ‘October’ and ‘ November’ in 
‘A Yearbook of Kentucky Woods and Fields.’ Ingersoll: ‘Nature’s Calendar.’ Park- 
hurst: ‘The Birds’ Calendar.’ 


The June Bird Census 


\a 


What Bird Is This? 


Field Description.—Length, §.50 in. Crown dark brown, a grayish line through its center, a buffy streak over 
the eye: back streaked with black, whitish and brownish; tail-feathers pointed; throat whitish; breast and sides 
buffy; abdomen white. . 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some widely-distributed, but, in the 
eastern United States, at least, comparatively little-known bird, the name of which will 
be withheld until the succeeding number of the magazine, it being believed that this 
method of arousing the student’s curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters 
on his mind far more strongly than if its name were given with its picture. 

The species figured in August is the female Black-throated Blue Warbler, a fall 
specimen with the white spot at the base of the primaries not visible beyond the coverts. 
Few Warbler plumages are more difficult to identify. 


The June Bird Census 


While we have received a number of responses to the suggestion of 
a June bird census, very few of the lists sent are based upon the detailed 
observation required to make them of value in this connection. A mere 
enumeration of the species seen even when accompanied by the statements 
of “Common,” “Abundant,” etc., does not aid us in learning with com- 


parative exactness the number of individual birds occupying a given area. 
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Only those who have tried to make a bird census are aware of the time, 
care, and patience it of necessity requires. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that so few of the returns are available for publication.—ED. 


A JUNE BIRD CENSUS AT NORTH FREEDOM, WIS. 


By ALICK WETMORE AND JAMES SEELEY 


The country taken consisted of corn and oat fields, sloping meadows, 
heavily wooded bottoms, thick bushy tracts, a wild plum orchard and a 
marsh. Time, June 3 to June 30: 


Green Heron, 1; Virginia Rail, 1; Sora, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 5; Bob-white, 10; 
Mourning Dove, 12; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Pigeon Hawk, 1; 
American Sparrow Hawk, 5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-Bellied Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 
8; Night-hawk, 2; Chimney Swift, 5; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 4; 
Pheebe, 1; Wood Pewee, 3; Least Flycatcher, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 3; Bluejay, 3; 
Crow, 1; Bobolink, 8; Cowbird, 7; Red-winged Blackbird, 23; Meadowlark, 10; Baiti- 
more Oriole, 3; House Sparrow, 3; American Goldfinch, 7; Vesper Sparrow, 6; Chipping 
Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 21; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 4; Indigo 
Bunting, 4; Dickcissel, 4; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Purple Martin, 2; Cliff Swallow, 3; 
Barn Swallow, 4; Bank Swallow, 10; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Red-eyed Vireo, 5; War- 
bling Vireo, 5; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Yellow Warbler, 5; Maryland Yellowthroat, 2; 
American Redstart, 2; Catbird, 9; Brown Thrasher, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 7; American Robin, 12; Bluebird, 2. Total, 58 species, 268 individuals. 


A JUNE BIRD CENSUS AT HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


By CHARLOTTE E. LEE 


The area selected is bounded on one side by an elm-shaded village 
street, lined with cottages having lawns and gardens, back of which lie 
orchards and hay fields. The street ascends a hill whose opposite slope 
is partly covered with a growth of cedar, locust, oak and chestnut trees, 
and at the foot of which lies a group of small ponds with banks heavily 
shaded with willow, alder, elder, and other bushes. 


Bob-white, 1; Yellow or Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 
3; Swift, 12-15; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 4; Great Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; Wood Pewee, 4; Chebec, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Cowbird, 3; Meadow- 
lark, 2; Orchard Oriole, 2; Baltimore Oriole, 6 adult, 1 young; Purple Finch, 2; Eng- 
lish Sparrow, 17; Goldfinch (American), 10; Grasshopper Sparrow, 4; Chipping Spar- 
row, 15; Field Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 17; Chewink, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Purple 
Martin, 6; Cedarbird, 6; Red-eyed Vireo, 5; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; White-eyed 
Vireo, 2 and 1 young in nest; Black and White Warbler, 4; Yellow Warbler, 6; Prairie 
Warbler, 3; Ovenbird, 2; Louisiana Waterthrush, 2; Maryland Yellow-throat, 5; 
American Redstart, 6; Catbird, 10; Brown Thrasher, 2; House Wren, 3; Wood 
Ihrush, 9; Robin, 25. Total, 42 species, about 223 individuals. 


For Poung Pdbservers 


A Bittern at Close Range 


BY A. V. KIDDER (Aged 15) 


marsh near the Waverley Oaks, in Belmont, Mass. It was about 

3 o’clock on a hot sunny afternoon, and I was therefore much 
surprised to hear the pumping of a Bittern from the long grass. I had 
made it my rule always to look for a Bittern that I heard pumping, but 
had never yet been lucky enough to see the operation. I looked care- 
fully over the broad expanse of marsh grass and water, and soon struck 
something that looked suspicious. From behind a small clump of dead 
bullrushes there protruded a brown object, that, even with the glasses, 
could scarcely be proved animate. All my doubt of its identity was 
removed when the top of the stick suddenly bent down, was jerked up 
and pulled down again, while the well-known guttural, bubbling grunt 
came to my ears. The neck immediately became stiff and straight again, 
and the bird stood motionless for several minutes. 

This Bittern only pumped from three to four times running and then 
stood quietly for two to three minutes before repeating his performance. I 
have never heard a Bittern pump more than eight consecutive times, nor 
less than twice. 

The bird was about a hundred yards distant, with only his neck and 
head in sight. His neck was protruding straight from the grass and his 
head pointed upward and outward. The process of pumping was as fol- 
lows: When ready, he lowered his beak, so that it pointed about paral- 
lel to the grass. After a few preliminary nods his head jerked violently 
down and his throat swelled and puffed as if a large ball were being 
brought up from the stomach, then his head was thrown up to a per- 
pendicular, and whipped down a trifle lower than in the first nods. 
These movements made up one “pump” consisting of three syllables that 
sounded to me like “glump-te-glough.” The next pump is started with- 
out the preparatory nods. The actions are so lightning-like that it is 
impossible to say in what part of the gyrations of his head the separate 
notes come. He was too far distant for me to hear the snapping of the 
bill heard by Mr. Bolles, less than two miles from the same place. One 
note of three syllables took a little over one second, and during the 
interval, which was longer than in the night performance, he stood gaz- 
ing steadfastly toward the sky. I suppose the dipping of his bill, like 
that of a bird drinking, before beginning the song, gave rise to the very 
natural idea that water was used in the process. 


~O* May 16, 1901, I was walking alone by the edge of a large 
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Rotes from Fic and Study 


A Talking Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


Early last summer while standing on my 
back steps, I heard a cheerful voice say, 
“You’re a pretty bird. Where are you?” 
I supposed it to be the voice of a Parrot, 
but wondered how any Parrot could talk 
loud enough to be heard at that distance, 
for the houses on the street back of us are 
quite a way off. 

Almost before I had done laughing, the 
voice came again, clear, musical, and 
strong—“ You’re a pretty bird. Where are 
you?” 

For several days I endured the suspense 
of waiting for time to investigate. Then I 
chased him up. There he was in the top 
of a walnut tree, his gorgeous attire telling 
me immediately that he Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. 

At the end of a week he varied his com- 
pliment to, “Pretty, pretty bird, where are 
you? Where are you?” With a kind of 
impatient jerk on the last “you.” 

He and his mate stayed near us all last 
summer, and though I heard him talk a 
hundred times, yet he always brought a 
feeling of gladness and a laugh. 

Our friend has come back again this 
spring. About May 1, I heard the same 
endearing compliment as before. 

Several of my friends whom I have told 
about him have asked, “Does he say the 
words plainly? Do you mean that he really 
talks?” My reply is, “He says them just 


was a 


as plainly as a bird ever says anything, so 
plainly, that even now I laugh whenever 
I hear him.” 


He is not very easily frightened and 
sometimes talks quite a while when I am 
standing under the tree where he is.— 
Emity B. Peiitet, Worcester, Mass. 


Swallow Manceuvers 


On October 3, 1899, my attention was 
called to a huge flock of Tree Swallows 
about a quarter of a mile from my home. 


These birds are abundant here from July to 
October, but on this occasion at least 2,000 
—estimating from photographs and from 
the counting of the live birds—were col- 
lected on the telegraph wires and in the 
adjoining fields, and not a single specimen 
of any other species could be found in the 
flock. 

On the wires were hundreds at a time, 
crowded together between three poles; they 
seemed to have lost their usual fear of man, 
remaining even when carriages went under 
them, and not always starting up when the 
wires were struck by a stone — a temptation 
to throw which the passing small boys found 
it impossible to resist. 

Beside the road is a small brook with 
two or three exposed pools, and here was a 
great oval whirl of birds, all going in the 
same direction, each in passing dipping for 
a drink, then rising to re-take its place in 
the line. Now and then some returned to 
the wires or others joined the drinkers, but 
the numbers were so great that a collision 
seemed unavoidable. 

A large part of the flock had settled in a 
pasture some distance away, in so close a 
group that they made a spot of blue on the 
short grass. Crossing over to these I found 
them quietly enjoying the sunlight, and as 
I approached from the southwest all had 
their backs toward me, showing to perfec- 
tion the beautiful steel-blue of the feathers. 
Most of the time they were still, though 
now and then one undertook to walk a few 
inches, if, indeed, such a ridiculous hobble 
could be called a walk. But forty feet was 
near enough for a person — then those near- 
est me rose and passing over the others, 
alighted in front of them, and so they 
moved regularly on before me. 

Some of this portion of the flock were on 
a wire fence near at hand, a very small 
proportion, though over 100 were on a single 
wire between five posts, and these were so 
fearless that when the last one flew I was 
but two steps away. 
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Notes From Field and Study 


Four or five times during an hour and a 
half the birds on the telegraph wires rose 
in a body, with those drinking at the 
brook, while the flock from the pasture 
hurriedly crossed the intervening fields to 
join them. For a moment the very air 
seemed full of Swallows, then rising higher, 
they separated into smaller flocks, turning 
back and forth, meeting again, describing 
curious figures as smoothly and easily as if 
going through a long-practiced drill. After 
a few minutes, they either returned, a few at 
a time, to their former perches, or gradually 
scattered over the fields and woods and in 
a little while came streaming back, a long 
river of Swallows, to alight once more. 

As the morning advanced their numbers 
gradually diminished, and at 3 Pp. M. about 
thirty remained. For three or four days 
after that these Swallows were present in 
great numbers, continuing their drill, after 
which I noticed no more than usual.— 
IsABELLA McC. Lemmon, Englewood, N. J. 


An Aerial Battle 


On September 24, 1898, I witnessed a 
most vigorous and spirited fight between 
a Sparrow Hawk and a female Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. Each seemed equally the 
aggressor and fought after its own peculiar 
method of hunting, the Sparrow Hawk al- 
ways endeavoring to rise high above the 
other and then dash down falcon-like on 
the back of its antagonist, a manceuver 
which the other usually forestalled by turn- 
ing on its back and 
viciously, though once or twice I fancied 
that the Sparrow Hawk struck her pretty 
severely before she was able to turn. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk attacked with 
a horizontal flight, sometimes with a side 
movement, but oftener straight ahead, and, 
to my surprise, appeared to have the ad- 
vantage when flying against the wind, in 
spite of its opponent’s more compact build 
and stiffer wing feathers. The two fought 
back and forth over the same ground for 


striking upwards 


ten minutes or more, each endeavoring to 
gain the advantage by keeping to the 
windward, but continually beaten back by 
the gale. The Sparrow Hawk fought in 
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silence, while the other uttered sharp, petu- 
lant shrieks from time to time.—W. E. 
CraM, Hampton Falls, N. H. 


Note on the Warbling Vireo 


An early {morning visit to Rock Island, 
in the Mississippi river at Moline, Illinois, 
for the purpose of becoming more familiar 


. with the Warbling Vireo —the bird, its 


song, its nest, its habits — revealed a very 
pretty bit of bird-ways. 

Seated on the ground, in a convenient 
place for watching the Vireo, which was 
on the nest, we were soon attracted by a 
Vireo’s song. Search for the singer failed 
to find it, until we noted that the bird on 
the nest seemed to be singing. Then, as 
we watched, over and over again the bird 
was seen to lift up its head and pour out 
the long, rich warble—a most delicious 
sight and sound. 

Are such ways usual amongst birds, or 
did we chance to see and 
usual thing ?—AMANDA ELLioTT, Moline, 
Illinois. 


hear an un- 


The Bird Rock Group 


(See Frontispiece) 


One of the objects of the writer’s trip to 
Bird Rock in July, 1898, was to secure 
materia] to be used in the representation 
of the interesting phase of bird-life the 
Rock so well typifies, in the American 


Museum of Natural History. This object 
has now been happily accomplished through 
the skill and talents of Mr. H. C. Dens- 
low, of the Museum’s taxidermic staff, and 
the Bird Rock group is considered to be 
one of the most successful, as well as most 
ambitious attempts, to reproduce the haunts 
of birds. —F. M. C. 


The Eighteenth Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


The public sessions of the A. O. U. will 
be held November 12-14 in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
city. The Second Annual Audubon Con- 
ference will also occur at the same place 
during the same week. 


Book News and Reviews 


EveryDAY Birps. Elementary Studies by 
Braprorp Torrey. With 12 illustra- 
tions in colors after Audubon and 2 from 
Photographs. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 12mo. 
106 pages. Price, $1. 

Mr. Torrey here writes for young people 
of two dozen or more common birds and of 
some phases of bird-life in a manner, it 
seems to us, well adapted to claim the 
youthful observer’s attention and to make 
him call for “more.” At the best there is 
such a vast difference between the bird in 
the bush and the bird in the book that 
there is often danger too much of the latter 
may rob the child of his interest in the 
former, and one is thankful, therefore, 
when the birds find an interpreter as well 
equipped as Mr. Torrey. 

The illustrations, reproduced by the three- 
color process from Audubon’s plates, are 
interesting and, as far as we can judge 
without direct comparison with the origi- 
nals, most of them seem to be surprisingly 
successful.—F. M. C. 


Birp WATCHING. 
London: J. M. 


Happon HA. Lisrary. 
By Epmunp SELous. 
Dent & Co. 1901. [New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Price, $3.00.] 12mo. 
xi + 347 pages; 6 full-page photograv- 
ures; numerous text cuts. 

The ideal student of birds in nature, or 
“bird watcher,” as Mr. Selous terms him, 
must be a patient, conscientious, unpreju- 
diced and skilled observer, with a training 
which will tell him what are the essential 
things to be looked for and what is the 
significance of things seen, and, most im- 
without it science 


portant of all, since 


gains nothing from his labors, he must 


have the power to record his observations 


in such a manner that they become avail- 
able to others — a contribution to the store 
of human knowledge. 

To the ornithologist who aspires to reach 
this high standard we commend Mr. Selous’ 
methods of work, 


volume. Its author’s 


mode of reasoning and rare gift of descrip- 


tion make his book an addition to the 
literature of ornithology, as well as to 
that of general ecology, of unusual merit. 
While the range of his observations covers 
many phases of bird-life, he appears— 
and with good reason—to have been es- 
pecially attracted by the often remarkable 
actions of birds during the pairing season, 
and his observations on the subject of sex- 
ual selections are of peculiar value. 

Although Mr. Selous writes only of 
British birds, many of the water birds 
treated are found in this country; but the 
matter of species is here a secondary con- 
sideration, and we call the attention of 
American readers to this book because we 
believe its perusal will be of real assistance 
to them in studying the habits of wild 
birds.— F. M. C. 


Tue Birps oF SPRINGFIELD AND VICINITY. 
By Rosert O. Morris. Henry R. John- 
son, Springfield, Mass. 1901. 8vo. 54 
pages. 1 map. 

This list enumerates 254 species as known 
to occur within a radius of 25 miles of 
Springfield, exclusive of five species, which 
have been introduced. Only one of the 
latter (the House Sparrow, it is almost 
needless to say) continues to exist, Euro- 
pean Quail, Prairie Hens, Prairie Sharp- 
tailed Grouse and European Starlings 
having disappeared after their release. Of 
the latter it is said that about 100 were 
liberated in the spring of 1897. “Three of 
these were alive and well early the follow- 
ing spring, but since then I have not seen 
or heard of any of them” (p. 42); a rather 
surprising failure in view of the success 
which has attended the introduction of this 
species in New York city. 

The annotations duly credit the observa- 
tions of former observers, and the list is a 
welcome contribution to faunal literature. 
It is attractively printed, and we are par- 
ticularly glad to see that it is issued as a 
special publication, and is thus accessible 
to any one desiring to secure it.—F. M. C. 
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Book News 


THE Birps oF ANDOVER. Prepared by 
Howarp I. Forp. Published by the 
School Department. The Andover 
[Mass.] Press. 1900. 12mo. 19 pages. 
This little pamphlet was prepared for the 

use of the “teachers and pupils in the An- 

dover and, the prefatory note 
further states, its “chief aim is to give in- 
formation of local value which cannot be 
found in other handbooks.” Having so 

clearly in mind the principal office of a 

local list, we are not surprised to find that 

the author has succeeded in presenting his 
facts in a definite, detailed, and still con- 
densed manner. 

The form adopted, a ruled page with the 
bird’s name at the left and annotations in 
succeeding columns and with blanks for 
subsequent records, admits of the presenta- 
tion of a large amount of information in a 
small space and consequently at a small cost, 
and we commend it, with the substance of 
the list itself, to every one having in mind 
the preparation of local lists for students. — 
¥. pe C. 


schools,” 


York: Dodd, 
169 pages. 


New 
16mo. 


Birps I Have Seen. 
Mead & Co. gor. 
Price, 50 cts. 


This little book has been issued with 
the admirable object of encouraging the 
making of notes in the field. Under the 
headings of “Dates,” “Where Seen,” 
* Appearance,” “Habits,” “The Female,” 
“Its Note,” are left to be 
filled by The book 
convenient size and attractive appearance, 
but it does not seem to us to have been 
prepared by a person who has had actual 
field experience in using a note-book of 


this character.— F. M. C. 


etc., spaces 


the student. is of 


Dicest oF GAME LAws FoR 1go1. Bulletin 
No. 16, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Division of Biological Survey. By T. S 
PALMER and H. W. Ops. Washington. 
Government Printing Office. 1901. 8vo. 
150 pages. 8 plates. 

This “is practically a complete digest of 
existing federal, state and provincial laws 
relating to the capture, shipments and sale 
of game” (preface), and its publication by 


the government as an official document 
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gives to it an authoritativeness second only 
to the laws themselves. 

The game laws of the land are thus made 
so readily accessible that ignorance of their 
provisions is inexcusable on the part of 
either sportsmen, game dealers, or transpor- 
tation companies. Of the latter, especially, 


it may be said with truth that ‘the game is 
not worth the candle’ and once informed of 
the requirements of the law they will make 
no attempt to evade them. This bulletin, 
therefore, will be welcomed by every one 
interested in preserving our rapidly decreas- 
ing game birds and mammals.— F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—‘ The Auk’ for July is with- 
out an illustration for the first time in many 
a day, containing, however, its usual array 
of papers, reviews and notes. There is a 
list of 91 summer ‘Birds of the Black 
Hills,’ by Merritt Cary, and another of 42 
‘Winter Birds of Pea Island, N. C.,’ 
by Louis B. Bishop, both being of the 
familiar annotated type. Some ‘ Unpub- 
lished Letters of Wm. MacGillivray to 
John James Audubon,’ by Ruthven Deane, 
will be read with interest. Herbert Brown 
writes on ‘ Bendire’s Thrasher,’ dealing al- 
most wholly with statistics of nests and 
eggs, and several new races of birds are 
described by various authors. ‘The Resi- 
dent Land Birds of Bermuda’ are discussed 
by Outram Bangs and Thomas S. Bradlee, 
who conclude that four of the seven indig- 
enous birds are sufficiently distinct from 
their continental brethren to be described as 
new species. Lack of specimens for com- 
parison of the other three species seems to 
have saved Bermuda from being furnished 
with a complete new local avifauna. 

A score of pages is devoted to a tenth 
supplement to the A. O. U. check-list with 
a fresh stirring about of names, the tenth 
since 1886. The question suggests itself, 
Might not more stability of nomenclature be 
attained by less frequent rulings of the com- 
mittee ? — quinquennial for in- 
stance. Newly described forms, like wine, 
ought to improve or spoil by keeping and 
other questions are not so pressing. Up-to- 


reports, 
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date nomenclature is not needed in editions 
like a daily newspaper, and if ‘ Supplements’ 
appear months, bird 
students will finally come to regard them, 
right or wrong, only as a sort of nomencla- 


are to every few 


tural yellow journalism.—J. D., Jr. 


THe Osprey.— Three numbers (May, 
June, and July) of ‘The Osprey’ recently 
have appeared, and, as usual, contain mat- 
ter of considerable interest. The illustrated 
paper on the Fish Hawk,’ 
which Doctor Gill commenced in the initial 


“Osprey or 


number of the current volume, is still con- 
Paul Bartsch concludes his 
article on ‘The Dismal Swamp.’ To his 
list of fifty-three summer residents, we can 


tinued, and 


add the following species: Night Heron, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Bob-white, Dove, Bald 
Eagle, Red-tailed and Broad - winged 
Hawks, Phoebe, Fish Crow, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Meadowlark, Goldfinch, Field 
Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Brown Thrasher, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, and Bluebird. 
Among the other original articles may be 
‘William Swainson and His 
Doctor Gill; ‘A 
Canoe Trip Up the San Juan River, Mex- 
by Percy Shufeldt ; ‘My Story of a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk,’ by P. M. Silloway; 
* Stephens’ Whippoorwill,’ by J. H. Riley; 
‘Blue Grosbeak in Eastern Kansas,’ by 
W. S. Colvin; ‘ Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher,’ 
and ‘ The Malar Stripe of Young Flickers,’ 
by Wm. Palmer; ‘ Tenants of Uncle Sam,’ 
and ‘Camping on the Old Camp Grounds,’ 
by Paul Bartsch, and ‘ Notes on the Birds 
of the Bermudas, with Descriptions of Two 
New (Cardinalis cardinalis 
somersiit and Sialia sialis bermudensis),’ 
by A. H. Verrill. Mr. Verrill 
tunate in losing both these subspecies, for 
in the case of the Bluebird he overlooked 
the fact that Linnzus based his descrip- 
the Bermuda bird, and a de- 
scription of the Cardinal by Bangs and 
Bradlee appeared in ‘The Auk’ fully two 
weeks before his paper was issued. 


mentioned 
Times’ (part ix), by 


ico,’ 


Subspecies 


is unfor- 


tions on 


In the review of Doctor Dwight’s paper 
“On Sequence of Plumages and Moults’ 
there seems to some 
proofreading, as ‘nuptial,’ both in its in- 


have been careless 
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dependent and combined forms, is uni- 
formly misspelled. 

The shorter notes are to be found under 
the headings of ‘Comments and Notes.’ 
—A. K. F. 

Witson Butvetin No. 35.—This num- 
ber of the Bulletin contains the following 
articles: ‘On the Occurrence of Two 
Southern Birds in Virginia,’ and ‘Spring 
Horizon, near Lynchburg, Va.,’ by J. W. 
Daniel, Jr.; ‘Helminthophila pinus in 
Wisconsin,’ by N. Hollister; ‘ The Red- 
poll in South Carolina,’ by W. J. Hoxie; 
‘Cardinal,’ by T. D. Keim, and a num- 
ber of interesting shorter communications 
under the heading of ‘ General Notes.’ 

Two articles by Professor Lynds Jones 
and the editor, on ‘A Suggestion for 
Work,’ and ‘ Further Suggestions for Tak- 
ing a Bird Census,’ contain valuable hints 
which should assist the student in learning 
more of the life histories of birds. —A.K. F. 


Book News. 


All nature-lovers will learn with pleas- 
ure of the promised early publication, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, of a new work by 
Ernest Seton- Thompson to be entitled ‘ The 
Lives of the Hunted.’ 


McClure, Phillips & Co., announce for 
early publication ‘Songs of Nature,’ a 
selection by John Burroughs, of over two 
hundred and twenty poems relating to 
birds, flowers, the seasons, and nature. 
Mr. Burroughs’s fine judgment as a critic 
and knowledge as naturalist will doubtless 
make this collection one of unusual charm 
and value. 


‘The Birds of Princeton, New Jersey,’ 
by William Arthur Babson, a brochure of 
some eighty pages, will soon be issued by 
the Princeton Bird Club, under the editor- 
ship of W. E. D. Scott, as its first Bulletin. 


We take pleasure in calling especial at- 
tention to ‘ Nature Study,’ a journal pub- 
lished with commendable regularity each 
month by the Manchester (N. H.) Institute 


of Arts and Sciences. Its articles are all 
original and, what does not always follow, 
they are both readable and valuable. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


THE recent action of the Committee on 
Classification of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in rejecting as unworthy of 
recognition by name no less than twenty 
subspecies of North American birds, which 
have been described during the past two 
a significant comment on the 
feather-splitting tendency of some present- 
day systematic ornithologists, and an elo- 
quent illustration of the Union’s services to 
the science of ornithology. 

While the committee thus saves us from 
an additional burden of ‘bridged difficulties,’ 
it unfortunately cannot save systematic 
zoology from the stigma of this excessive 
and unwarranted. describing of alleged 
“new” subspecies, and in his retiring ad- 
dress as vice-president of the Section of 
Zoology of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, delivered at 
Denver in August last, we find Prof. C. B. 
Davenport saying: “There is only one 
class of zodlogists that I would wish to blot 
out, and that is the class whose reckless 
naming of new ‘species’ and ‘varieties’ 
serves only to extend the work and the 
tables of the conscientious synonymy- 
hunter! ” 

To the A. O. U. we must also render 
thanks for the continued admirable work of 


years, is 
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its Committee on the Protection of North 
American Birds, by whose labors in secur- 
ing the enactment of suitable bird protective 
laws and, what is of far more importance, 
seeing that they were enforced, the sea- 
birds of our Atlantic coast have enjoyed a 
peace during the past nesting season such 
as they have not known for many years. 

Indeed, the Union is deserving of far 
greater support from the public than it has 
thus far received, and now that the probable 
amendment of its constitution will open its 
ranks to bird-lovers of all classes, it is 
greatly to be hoped that its membership 
may be largely increased. 


Tue Eighteenth Congress of the Union 
soon to be held (Nov. 12-14) at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York 
city, will doubtless be no less interesting 
than its seventeen predecessors. A number of 
fully illustrated papers is assured, including 
the report of the Committee on the Protec- 
tion of North American Birds. 


Mr. HOFFMANN’S article on the Least 
Flycatcher, in this number of Birp-Lore, 
contains some interesting comments on the 
method of bird-study which advocates the 
removal of the branch with the nest and 
young to a convenient position near a tent, 
from the concealment of which the student 
may readily observe, and, if he be a pho- 
tographer, graphically record the life of 
the nest. 

To the bird-photographer who has con- 
scientiously photographed his nests in situ, 
often risking life and limb in his effort to 
picture the nest just where the bird placed 
it, this summary manner of settling the 
difficulties so frequently imposed by site 
are, at first thought, not a little shocking, 
while the possible dangers to the young 
which may follow deprivation, for a time, 
of food, and exposure to sun, storm and 
earthly enemies also suggest themselves. 

Under the direction of such a skilled, 
careful and humane student as Professor 
Herrick, the originator of this method, has 
proven himself to be, these dangers are 
minimized, but this fact should not lead 
us to overlook their importance. 


The Audubon HDocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WriGut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


New Hampshire Mrs, F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss Harriet E, RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Rhode Island............. binddoadndithenadaaes Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 
Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLover, Fairfield. 

BRP Felco cccccccccccccses Miss Emma H. Lockwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 

Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore place, Wilmington. 


Pennsylvania 
District of Columbia 


Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 


Miss S. A. SMYTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
: Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 


Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 5265 Eastern ave., Cincinnati. 


W. W. Woo Len, Indianapolis. 


Miss Mary DRUMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 


Mrs. L. E. Fect, Keokuk. 


Pi ticnphoesnwiscaachekenabanetans Mrs. REUBEN G. THWAITS, 260 Langdon street, Milwaukee. 
Miss SARAH L, PUTNAM, 125 Inglehart street, St. Paul, 


The New Bird Laws 


The fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture announces the publication of a 
digest of the game laws of the United 
States calls attention to the radical changes 
made in these laws during the past three 
years. 

We believe that the long day of promis- 
cuous slaughter for any and all purposes is 
drawing to a close. Whether there is yet 
time to reéstablish the larger game birds 
in their haunts remains to be proved, but 
already we hear in many directions of the 
increase of song-birds, and the pleasant 


interview of Garret Newkirk with a Mis- 


souri farmer that we publish this month is 
significant. 

During the past year an almost similar 
code has been adopted by California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Florida and Arizona Territory. 


...Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
..INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C, Conner, Ripley. 

Mrs. GrorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


All the state legislatures have given more 
or less attention to game protection, the 
length of the open season has been in many 
cases curtailed and the majority have some 
form of non-export law, while in many 
states non-residents are not allowed to hunt 
without taking out a license, for which 
they must pay. 

Of the eastern coast states Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Florida are practically under the uniform 
A. O. U. law variously modified or ex- 
panded, the Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia 
being, unfortunately, gaps in the chain. 

Connecticut has seemingly gone more 
thoroughly into the matter than any other 
state, and is the only one, so far, we be- 
lieve, to check pot-hunting, not only by 
forbidding the export of game, but also 
by forbidding its sale for two years. The 
law reads, “Shipments of all game out of 
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the state are prohibited. The sale of these 
birds is prohibited at all times.” 

That these laws are the outcome of a 
popular reaction there is no doubt any 
more than that the reaction was started by 
the various protective associations, both Fed- 
eral and State, chief among which stand 
the protective committee of the A. O. U., 
the League of American Sportsmen and 
the State Audubon Societies. To gain an 
adequate idea of the number and scope of 
the various state and local societies formed 
for bird and game protection, we wish 
every one would read the list, p. 664-671, 
in the “Year Book” of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1900. 

Everywhere in these laws is the strength 
of cooperation visible, a codperation that 
should be also applied to the work of the 
Audubon Societies more especially in rela- 
tion to their published material than in 
their individual methods, which must neces- 
sarily be local and specialized.— M.O. W. 


SECOND ANNUAL AUDUBON 
CONFERENCE 

The Second Annual Conference of the 
Audubon Societies will convene at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, November 14, 1901, under the 
auspices of the Audubon Society of New 
York State, which extends to the members 
of all Audubon Societies a cordial invitation 
to attend the public meeting of the Societies 
on the afternoon of the day above named. 


REPORT OF CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 


(Presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting, held at Stam- 
ford, May 25, 1901 


During the past year the Executive Com- 
mittee has held nine meetings to transact 
the business of the Society. 

Part of our work has been the purchase 
of more books for our traveling libraries, to 
which we have added four sets of eleven 
books each. We are much encouraged by 
the reports of the educational work these 
libraries are doing in the schools and vil- 
lages where they are circulated. 

We have also purchased from the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society sets of colored 
bird charts, which show the common birds 
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of New England. These charts we send to 
our local secretaries for their use in schools 
or bird classes, or to the schools themselves. 
We have felt much encouraged by the spe- 
cial interest which our State Board of Edu- 
cation has shown in our work through its 
secretary, Mr. C. D. Hine. It now has 
charge of our lecture outfits, our trav- 
eling libraries and most of our charts, and 
our desire is to purchase more of these 
materials which they utilize so well, as we 
think the Board of Education can extend 
this branch of work better than we can. 

Our membership this year has been in- 
creased by 4 sustaining members, 45 regular 
members, 46 teachers, 828 junior members 
and 642 associate members, making a total 
of 1,565 new members. I have had most 
interesting reports from twenty-three of our 
local secretaries, showing what excellent 
work they are doing in the towns of Nor- 
walk, Stamford, South Woodstock, Middle- 
town, Norwich, North Woodbury, Water- 
town, Granby, Scotland, New Canaan, 
Enfield, Bristol, Stratford, Bridgeport, 
Wethersfield, New Milford, Redding, 
Haddam, Madison, Willimantic, Hartford, 
Westport and Woodbridge. 

The local secretaries form bird classes, or 
speak to the children in the schools and 
interest them in bird protection, and, as 
one wrote to me, “call the children’s atten- 
tion to the birds,” as often people live all 
their lives among birds and hardly see them 
or hear them, because no one has “called 
their attention” to them, and the children 
continue thoughtlessly to stone birds and 
rob their nests, because no one has spoken a 
few simple words that will touch their hearts. 

Another one writes: The children have 
had their eyes opened at last, and they are 
alive to the fact that it pays to protect the 
birds. In another school the children made 
a chart of their own from sets of colored birds 
sent out by some insurance company as an 
advertisement, and being their own work, 
this chart is particularly enjoyable to them. 

One town, Madison, had six sets of our 
bird charts at one time. In some towns a bird 
calendar is kept, giving the date of seeing the 
bird, its name, name of observer and place. 
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From Stamford we hear that many birds 
have been kept around all winter by teach- 
ing the children and others to feed the 
birds, placing pieces of suet and seed boxes 
on the trees. 

In Hartford our local secretary -has, by 
her bird talks in the public schools, fasci- 
nated the children and gained us 395 new 
junior members. .On Bird Day she spoke 
in seven schools. 

In Westport the local secretary held bird 
talks around the cages of the village store, 
where a Barrel Owl, two Screech Owls and a 
Chicken Hawk, a Coon and two flying squir- 
rels were on exhibition and well cared for. 

The Bird Day program which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee arranged this year was 
printed and sent out by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Society has sent $20 to the 
Thayer fund for the keeping of wardens on 
the shore to protect our Gulls and Terns, a 
much-needed work. 

We feel sure that the Audubon Societies, 
having made themselves a power, are now 
accomplishing the desired results. But our 
work is not done, only begun. It must be 
continued, or our past work will be lost in 
a few years. We must keep our sentinels 
on the watch, or the milliners wil! think we 
are sleeping and plumage come into vogue 
again. 

This year we ask for an increased interest 
among the school children. Quoting from 
another one of our workers: “The good 
resulting from the work of the Society 
among children will not end merely in the 
protection of our feathered friends, nor in 
the pleasure their presence gives to admirers 
of fleeting grace and beauty and to lovers of 
bird song, nor even with the practical side, 
the benefit to the farmer in saving his crops 
from the devastation of insects. The effect 
upon the children themselves will be salu- 
tary. Who will question the truth of the 
statement that the perceptions will be quick- 
ened by studying and enjoying this form of 
outdoor life? The rousing of the finer 
sensibilities of the children by teaching 
them to guard the welfare of those inno- 
cent, and, in a way, defenseless creatures, 
formed by the same wisdom and love that 
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endowed us, His highest creation, with life, 
can but have a refining tendency upon the 
characters of those we are striving to train 
to noble manhood and womanhood.” 
HELEN W. Gtover, Secretary. 


Library Report.—A special feature of 
the Connecticut Audubon Society during 
this last year, and one to which we attach 
much importance, has been the distribution 
of its libraries through the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee. 

Beginning this work a little more than a 
year ago, with about one hundred books as 
a nucleus, their constant circulation, and 
the appreciation with which they have been 
received, are evidences of their popularity. 

When it is known that the libraries are 
sent out to schools where the children and 
often the teachers have no other opportunity 
of obtaining books, it will be readily under- 
stood how gladly they are welcomed. 

The children not only acquire a love for 
reading but they learn the names of the 
“green and growing” things in their woods 
and gardens, to know the interesting habits 
of animals, and to care for and protect our 
birds. 

One teacher writes of going to the woods 
with the children and sends a list of uncom- 
mon wild flowers they have found with the 
aid of Mrs. Dana’s “How to Know the 
Wild Flowers.” Another tells of the inter- 
est with which her scholars have listened to 
Seton-Thompson’s “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and to Mrs. Wright’s “ Four- 
footed Americans,” as she has read and re- 
read them to her classes. One writes of 
Library No. 7, The Olive Thorne Miller 
Library: 

“ After reading these books I noticed that 
the children grew very fond of watching the 
birds and their nests. Every noon they 
would take their dinners and go off into the 
woods near by to see the birds. When they 
returned they were eager to tell the many 
interesting things they had noticed. They 
found a number of new nests and visited 
them every day, watching anxiously for the 
time when the young birds should be 
hatched.” 
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We learn by the receipts that the libraries 
are not so much in use during the fall and 
winter as in the spring, when outdoor ob- 
servation can be carried on in connection 
with the reading, which proves that a prac- 
tical use is made of the books. 

Pictures always appeal to children, and to 
satisfy a demand for “more pictures,” four 
new libraries of eleven books each, profusely 
illustrated, have been added this spring. 

We feel that there can be no more satis- 
factory way of reaching the children than 
through the medium of these good books, 
for to them not only the children, but the 
older ones in the community, will owe an 
influence in their lives which can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Grace R, Moopy, Librarian. 


FLORIDA SOCIETY} 


It may be of interest to some of your 
readers to know that Florida, the land of 
sunshine, flowers and balmy breezes, has at 
last awakened to the fact that these com- 
bined are not all that make their state so 
attractive and so different. They find (even 
the most unconcerned) that their rivers, 
lakes and woods are strangely silent, and 
that some of the old-time charm and beauty 
has gone. The tourist misses the pictur- 
esque Heron, the White Crane with his 
wise look of intentness, as with one leg 
poised he waits by some quiet sheet of water 
for his daily meal. The woods are no 
longer alive with birds darting hither and 
thither and filling the air with their cheerful 
songs, the cheer-up, cheer-up that de- 
lighted our fancy. The birds whom we 
were sure some years ago said Dewey, 
Dewey, Dewey, and even the harsh note 
of the pretty Blue Jay are in some parts of 
the state things of the past. A visitor from 
Porto Rico told me there were zo birds there 
and added, “to this you will soon come un- 
less you protect your few remaining birds.” 
So some to whom these feathered songsters 
are real friends, and who grieved to see 
them so wantonly destroyed, met together 
and the Florida Audubon sprang into exist- 
ence. Hardly had its work begun when it 
suffered a great loss in the death of its 


founder, Mrs. L. F. Dommerich. But those 
who are still members will try and carry on 
the work so wisely planned by her. At the 
first annual meeting, March 8, great in- 
terest was shown. Bishop Whipple* is still 
its honored president, and many persons of 
influence are enlisted in our ranks, and the 
work is again going on. Letters from all 
over the state are daily received by the sec- 
retary and new members are being added. 
In West Palm Beach and Daytona, very 
active interest is shown and strong measures 
taken to protect bird life. Literature and 
leaflets are being distributed throughout the 
state, and we trust in a few years our eyes 
and ears will be gladdened as of old. Sun- 
shine, flowers and the happy song of our 
thousands of native birds, and Florida is 
Paradise indeed. 
Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Secretary. 


For Our Encouragement 


“Birds are ten times as numerous as they 
were five years ago,” said a farmer to me, 
as we were driving along a country road in 
North Missouri, in July, rg9or. 

“ How do you account for it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “there are several 
reasons. Principally, because they are let 
alone. The boys have stopped killing 
them. There is no more demand for them 
for women’s hats. The farmers learned, 
too, that their orchards and grain crops 
were suffering from insects, and they were 
informed by writers in the newspapers and 
magazines that the remedy was in saving 
the birds. So their children were told not 
to disturb them nor their nests. 

“I have seen a number of articles written 
by women, in such papers as the New York 
Tribune and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
pleading for the birds, and remonstrating 
against the wicked custom of wearing them 
on hats. Such articles are quoted and 
talked about in the country, and have a 
great influence. Another thing;—we farm- 
ers have made a fight against the English 
Sparrow. We will not let him stay about 
our barns or houses. The children are 


* While this report is on the press we learn with deep 
regret of Bishop Whipple’s death. — Ep. 
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instructed to exterminate him and his nests 
wherever found. My little boy, 8 years old, 
discovered that the English Sparrows were 
trying to drive the Martins out of the boxes 
we had placed for them. They had posses- 
sion of one box and were closing up the 
hole so that the Martins could not enter, but 
leaving it just wide enough for themselves. 
He climbed up and tore away their obstruc- 
tions several times, till they got tired and 
left. We have not had any since, and the 
Martins stay with us.” 

On this ride of eight miles, all the way 
between farms and orchards with trees and 
bushes along the roadside, I saw Kingbirds, 
Field Sparrows, Vesper Sparrows, Yellow 
Warblers, Goldfinches, Nuthatches, Rob- 
ins, Wrens, Doves, Quail with their young, 
Jays, Brown Thrashers, Flickers, Red- 
headed Woodpeckers, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of Meadowlarks, and others I could 
not name. 

The remarks of my farmer friend, cor- 
roborated by my own observations, seemed 
to me to be very encouraging to all of us 
who have been trying to speak a word in 
season as.opportunity presented, on behalf 
of “ our feathered friends.” —GarretT New- 
KIRK, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Visible Results 


Twenty years ago no birds were more 
conspicuous along the coast of Maine than 
the Common and Wilson’s Terns. They 
were to be seen wheeling, splashing, floating 
about every cove and headland, and their 
sharp ki-yi-ing was heard in every direc- 
tion. But during the eighties they dimin- 
ished steadily and during the nineties they 
became scarce. Many a time of late years I 
have sailed the whole distance up the Penob- 
scot to the head of tide-water without seeing 
a Tern, and during two full years that I 
was resident in Eastport, Maine, I never 
either saw or heard one. This is the more 
remarkable because, for some months, one 
summer, I was living within a hundred 
yards of a natural fishing station for them, 
and even had I failed to see the birds I must 
have heard them had any come near. 

This year, however, I have been agree- 
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ably surprised to find the Terns once more 
on the coast. In each of four trips up and 
down the river I have seen them in consid- 
able numbers. In one flock I counted over 
forty birds, and it seemed good to hear their 
sharp, wild cry again. 

Judging from their former scarcity and 
this sudden reappearance, it would seem 
that the efforts to protect their breeding 
grounds must have met with some success, 
and that continued protection would restore 
the Terns in their old numbers. 

I have seen no Bonaparte’s Gulls this 
season, nor any Herons, nor Loons. Her- 
ring Gulls have been present in about thei 
usual numbers and Fish Hawks in small 
numbers. The latter is a bird well worth 
protecting, if merely for the interest it adds 
to a trip along the coast. A large bird is 
interesting merely because of its size; if, 
like the Osprey, it is not inclined to be shy, 
is not too particular about its nesting places, 
and does no harm, it should be encouraged 
whenever possible. We have but four large 
land birds that can be called characteristic 
of the Maine coast—the Bald Eagle, the 
Raven, the Heron and the Fish Hawk. All 
of the first three are wary birds; the Heron 
is so particular about its nesting sites as to 
be rather necessarily a local bird, and the 
Eagle and the Raven are so destructive to 
the island sheep as to be legitimately 
hunted. But the Osprey, or Fish Hawk, is 
very properly entitled to all the protection 
that may be afforded py individuals or socie- 
ties, and deserves a good word.—FANNIE 
Harpy Eckstorm, Brewer, Me. 


Proposed New English Law 


The English Humanitarian League has 
prepared a bill, which will soon be intro- 
duced in Parliament, making it a finable 
offense for any person to sell or wear any 
article of. dress to which there is attached, 
securely or otherwise, the plumage, skin, 
body or any part of the birds named in the 
bill; the list provided particularly includes 
the Aigrette, Bird of Paradise, Tern, Kit- 
tiwake, Kingfisher, Hummingbird, and 
Impeyan Pheasant.— Fur Trade Review 
for August, 1901. 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘*The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds “55.00 


UNABRIDGED 


BY PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADOw, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AnD 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBE T W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per Amel 9 ems ; the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
we Clare College, Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully illustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification’ is of great value to the 
Student. 


~ Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 


Vols. I, II and III are now ready, and Vol. IV, completing the work, is in press 
and will be published soon. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, gentle- 
men of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to 
give, and cannot fail to both interest and instruct every reader.” — Canadian Horticulturist. 

The price is $5, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Cir- 
culars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


“To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MaBELOsSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.''—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Snail 4to. Cloth. $1.53, net 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy- Anne,” are 


Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’—7ke Outlook. 


‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.60 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality - 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—N. £. Journal of Education. 


‘‘4 quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth, $1.50 


‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “ Citizen Bird,” “The Friendship of Nature,”’ etc., etc. 


With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 


12me, cloth. $2.50 net 
A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 


4@ Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Bird-More for Christmas 


N announcement will be made in our December 
issue of BiRD-LoRE’s yearly Christmas Card and the 
manner in which, with a free copy of the December 
number and the magazine for 1902, it may be sent 
to any one whom it is desired to interest in birds or 

who is interested in birds. In the meantime we call attention 
to some features of 


BIRD-LORE FOR 1902 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, who has written an illustrated 
article on ‘The Recognition Marks of Birds,’ for December 
Birp-Lore, will write, in 1902, on ‘How to Keep a Journal’; 
William Brewster will describe the bird voices of New England 
swamps and marshes; F. A. Lucas will write, with numerous illus- 
trations, of ‘The Weapons of Birds,’ and Frank M. Chapman 
will contribute a series of six fully illustrated papers on the fami- 
lies of Passerine birds under the title ‘How to Name the Birds.’ 
There will also be a series of articles on ‘ Bird Clubs in America,’ 
and other important papers of which announcement will be made 


later. 

From its very first number, Birp-Lore has been the true bird-lover’s magazine, so 
that it is difficult to see how it could be improved, and yet it is not too much to say 
that with each number the magazine seems to become better.”—Our Animal Friends. 


THE CONDOR FOR 1901 


An Illustiated 24-page Bi-monthly Journal of Pacific Coast Ornithology 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR 


With its January issue THE Conpor begins its third volume. It will, as heretofore, 
present in attractive form all the latest and freshest western bird news. The two volumes thus 
far completed should prove a sufficient guarantee for the style and contents of Volume III. 

Have you seen the November- December number, which completed Volume II ? It con- 
tains several notable illustrations, among them being the nest and eggs of Clarke’s Nut- 
cracker; the first published photograph of the eggs of the California Condor in its original 
nesting site, together with a descriptive article by the collector; “ Nesting of the Dusky 
Poorwill” (illustrated); “A Breeding Colony of ‘Tricolored Blackbirds,” by Joseph Mail- 
liard; “ Three New Races of Pacific Coast Birds,” by Joseph Grinnell; “ The Birds of Mt. 
St. Helena,” by Walter K. Fisher; and shorter articles by Lyman Belding, F. S. Daggett, 
Ernest Adams and other well-known contributors. A sample copy of this 28-page num- 
ber on application. Address all subscriptions and communications to 

C. BARLOW, EbITOR AND BUSINESS MANAGER, Santa Clara, Cal. 
Volume I of the Condor...... 
Volume II of the Condor eee Ok, wetdeuaas : eP a neadeeiaaeanaa chats 
Pacific Coast Avifauna No. I, ** Birds of the Kotzebue Sound Region, Alaska,"’ by Joseph Grinnell. 80 p. 


d. HORACE MCFARLAND Co,, MT. PLEASANT PRINTERY, HARRISBURG, PA, 


It Will be Published This ‘Month 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON’S New Book 


LIVES OF THE HUNTED 


By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 


Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. 
WITH MORE THAN 200 DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


Being a true account of thie doings 
of six quadrupeds and two birds 


HE most important work 
of Mr. Seton-Thompson 
since his “Wild Animals 

I Have Known,” fully equaling 
that most popular book in size, 
and resembling it closely in char- 
acter, solidity, illustration and 
general worth. 

It includes all the animal 
stories Mr. Seton- Thompson has 
written since his last book, to- 
gether with several that have THE COVER DESIGN 
never appeared in serial form. It is more fully and richly 
illustrated than any previous book with his own inimitable 
drawings, of which there are more than two hundred. There 
are many full-page illustrations, and nearly every type page 
will be ornamented with the delightful marginal sketches char- 
tHE auTHor-artist acteristic of this artist’s latest work. 

’ It is worth noting that “Wild Animals I 
Have Known” has sold to date more than 
100,000 copies, and the peculiarity of its 
sales has been that the older the book has 
grown the more its popularity has increased ; 
in fact, each season since its publication its 
circulation has nearly doubled the circulation 
of the season just previous. 
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Seribners be es wd 


With more than 200 drawings and a 


unique cover design by Mr. Seton-Thompson $1 . 75 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


